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Week Ending 30th March, 1963 


MAN OF 
CONQUEST 

Sir Edmund Hillary in 
the Himalayas again 

Sir Edmund Hillary is again in the Himalayas, 
preparing to conquer another peak—this time 
21,388-foot Mount Taweche, which has never 
been climbed before. 




While he is there, Sir 
Edmund also plans to 
build a school in the 
nearby village of 
Thyangboche. This will 
be the second school he 
has built for the Sherpas 
of Nepal, the hardy 
mountain people who 
helped him so much in 
his historic conquest of 

Left t Sir Edmund Hiifary. 
Below : Peasants at work, 
with Mount Taweche in 
the background. 


Everest in 1953, and also in his 
unsuecessful quest for the Yeti, 
better known as the Abominable 
Snowman. 

He also plans to help the 
Sherpas by laying plastic pipes 
to bring water from the sacred 
mountain, Mount Khumbila, to 
the village of Khumjung, where 
the first school was built. 

When Sir Edmund and his 
team finally make their ascent, 
the whole of the Western World 
will be intent on their progress. 
But very few people will fully 
realise what is involved in 
climbing a mountain like this. 

Unforeseen hazards 

Hie expert mountaineer can 
generally surmount all the 
normal difficulties—it is the 
unforeseen factors that arc likely 
to defeat the climber and per¬ 
haps kill him. Gales and bliz¬ 
zards will attempt to pull him 
away from the face; mists may 
shroud him completely; the 
constant erosion of the rock 
may make the next foot or hand 
hold impossible. Glaciers can 
come roaring down on him, or 
a snow bridge may collapse 
under his feet. 

Despite hazards of this 
nature. Sir Edmund Hillary 
managed to conquer Everest. 
No doubt he will have the same 
success with Mount Taweche. 



He snatched seamen from 
the jaws of death 

One very bad night last November, an RAF 
man risked his life to save some of the crew of a 
French trawler wrecked on the rocks off Land's 
End. For his great bravery Sergeant Eric Smith 
has now been awarded the George Medal. 

The trawler, yeon Gongy, had helicopter, then went down 


struck the rocks at the height 
ot the storm and four of the 
crew had been rescued by 
breeches-buoy. But for the rest, 
trapped in the vessel which was 
being pounded by great waves, 
there seemed no hope. Then a 
holiday-maker saw a movement 
in the wheelhouse. 

There could be no hope of 
rescue now by breeches-buoy; 
there remained the faint hope 
that rescue from the air might 
be successful. Soon a helicopter 
of No. 22 (Search and Rescue) 
Squadron Detachment from 
Chivenor,. near Barnstaple, 
arrived to hover dangerously 
over the stricken trawler. 

Sergeant Smith was lowered 
among the waves, which were 
20 feet high. Seawater and oil 
were forced down his throat. 
Then he saw a man’s body in 
the water and had it winched up 
to the aircraft. 

Smith had himself lowered 
again, right on to the trawler. 
He knew that if his line got 
tangled in the wreck, the pilot 
would have to cut it to save the 
helicopter. 

He found two more survivors 
and saw them safely into the 
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twice more, to make sure there 
was nobody else. 

A spokesman at Chivenor 
tells us that what has pleased 
Eric Smith even more than the 
Medal are the letters of thanks 
he has received from the rescued 
men’s parents. 


CUPS m\mm 



Christine Moore (IS) of 
Feltham, Middlesex, with 
the two cups presented to 
her by the Women’s A.A.A. 
One is for the best Junior 
Championship Performance 
of 1962, and the other is for 
winning the National 100 
yards Junior Title. 
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At *e You u Biacksmiih? 

Dear Sir,—I wonder if there are any readers who feel as I do about 
the dying craft of the blacksmith? I would be very glad to hear 
from them. 

1 have made a small hearth and am looking for an anvil, but I 

use a shoe iron as a 
substitute. I went into 
our local smithy and 
the blacksmith let me 
make an ornamental 
poker. He taught me 
how to make the eye 
and draw down the 
end. 

This smithy is 
nearly 300 years old. 
I would like to be a 
blacksmith, but people 
tell me that they 
don’t want a crafts¬ 
man. They would 
rather have it done 
in a factory, where it 
is mass produced. 

L. N. Hammond 
(13), Rushden, 
Northants. 



Apprentice blacksmiths at the Hereford 
Technical College 


Hove you wiilten 
tiioi loltei ? 

H ave you broken into 
printyet ? This column 
is your chance. If you have 
any hobbies you are keen on, 
any opinions you want to 
express—however forcibiy !— 
or just some interesting item 
of information to pass on, 
why not write to me I The 
address is: The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleet¬ 
way House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

The Editor 


Malaya memories 

Dear Sir,—I lived in Penang, an 
island off the coast of Malaya, for 
two years. On the voyage there 
we stopped at Cape Town and 
Ceylon, and went sight-seeing. On 
the voyage home, after a wonder¬ 
ful stay with the temperature at 
an average of 70 degrees, we 
stopped at Aden, Port Said, 
Genoa, and Gibraltar. 

We had many reminders of 
these places, as well as a genuine 
blowpipe and chopsticks from 
Malaya. 

Fiona Kerlogue (11), Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 



T'HE mole is an eater of insects and earthworms and is 
^ related to the shrews and hedgehogs. It has a tremendous 
appetite and may eat as much as its own weight every day. 


While moles live almost entirely 
underground you may find one on 
the surface. But if it does not at 
once start digging in to escape 
you, it must be a sick mole and 
almost certain to die. 

The tunnels these creatures dig 
are complicated and are made with 
the spade-shaped front feet. The 
animal has very strong leg and 
shoulder muscles and does its 
digging in a tilted position, almost 
on one side. 

In easily worked soils the 
loosened earth is thrown up above 
the surface at intervals. This 
produces the well-known molehills 
and they are pushed up, we now 
know, by the feet. 

Two kinds of nests 

Moles at times make temporary 
surface runs and when there is 
snow on the ground it is quite 
common to see where moles have 
tunhelled beneath it, This shows 
that they do not hibernate. 

Breeding nests are of two kinds. 
One is just an enlargement of a 
tunnel into a globe-like chamber 
filled either with grass or dried 



TAKE A LOOK 
ATNATORE 

with 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


leaves—but seldom both. The 
other kind is found inside the so- 
called fortresses. 

These are quite targe mounds 
often covered over with turf, and 
may be used for years. They 
often serve as breeding nests and 
are connected with a network of 
tunnels. 

The breeding season is from 
about February to June, and one 
litter, with from two to six young 
ones, is usual. But there may 
sometimes be litters later in the 
summer. 

The tiny eyes of the mole are 
buried in the thick fur and are so 
feeble that they can do little 
except distinguish between strong 
and weak light. They can’t “see ” 
as we understand the word. 

The ears can only be found by 


I Bivgitt€t ivanis a 
pen friend 

Dear Sir,—Hello boys and 
girls! If you want to correspond 
with a 16-year-old girl in Sweden, 
you can write to me. My interests 
are everything which makes life 
funny. 

Birgitta Blixt, Hantverkargatan 
16 , Hammerdal, Sweden. 


CLOCKS FORWARD 

Summer Time begins at 
2 a.m., on Sunday morning, 
3Ist March. Clocks and 
watches should be put forward 
one hour at bedtime on Satur¬ 
day. 


parting the fur and the mole’s 
hearing is not very good. But its 
sense of touch is sharp and for 
this it uses the sensitive snout and 
also the special sensitive hairs on 
the face and under the chin and 
on the front feet. 

The sense of touch is very im¬ 
portant to an animal which spends 
most of its life in the dark. 

Its sense of smell seems only 
fair, and useful merely at short 
range. 

Their favourite food is 
earthworms 

Moles do damage on farmland 
and in market gardens and 
particularly on lawns. But 
remember that they do eat huge 
quantities of insects which live in 
the soil, including many grubs 
which are harmful to plants. 

Their main food is , certainly 
earthworms. The worm “stores” 
so often written about have not 
yet been fully explained. Knots 
or bundles of worms are found 
in mole-runs at times. But whether 
the moles put them there or the 
worms collect together owing to 
cold or hot conditions requires 
further investigation. 
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KNO W YOUR NEWS 


AVALANCHESI 
IN PERU I 

By our Special Correspondent = 

ARMY rule—and avalanches—play a big part in the 1 
lives of the ten million people of the mountainous = 
I land of Peru. 1 

= Recently an avalanche in the huge Andes mountains = 
§ swept hundreds of peasants to death. On the same day 1 
E a political “landslide” in Lima, the capital, swept away = 
i General Ricardo Perez Godoy. E 


S “ Free Elections or Revolution so reads the challenge = 
H painted on a wall. b 


= Since 18th July last year this 
H Pacific South American 
= republic has been governed by 
S a “junta ” of four generals. 
= “Junta” (it means “joined”) 
^ is a Spanish word used for a 
S grand council of state. 

= General Perez Godoy was 
= the president of this junta. But 
= his three colleagues began to 
H suspect he was trying to grab 
= all the ■ power for 
= himself. 

= So no great sensa- 
E tion was caused 
= when, one night, an 
E armed guard arrived 
= at the presidential 
= buildings in Lima 
H and took General 
= Perez Godoy quietly 
= away. 

= General Nicolas 
= Lindley, another 
= member of the junta, 

= succeeded General Perez Godoy 
E as president and promised new 
E Presidential elections on 9th 
= June. 

= How does the political situa- 
H tion in a. faraway land like 
H Peru concern us here? 

= Every country with which 
E Britain trades is important to 
= us. Peru was one of the eleven 
E South American republics 
g which Prince Philip visited last 
= year. 

S And as a member of the 
= American “family,” this little 
= country is important for its 



General Nicolas 
Lindley 


fight against Communism. 

Whether it is fighting those j 
forces in quite the right way : 
is a matter of opinion, i 
Westerners wonder about the : 
plight of the five million poor j 
Indians, for instance. 

These Indians are descended i 
from the noble Incas who ; 
were in possession of Peru i 
when the Spaniards took it i 
from them in the i 
16th century. 

Spain ruled Peru 
until the revolutionary 
war of 1821-4; and 
since 1856 the 
republic has had 
many Presidents and 
an elected Congress, 
or Parliament. 

The country con¬ 
sists of an almost 
rainless coastal plain 
divided from its 
tropical interior by the Andes 
mountains, and its main 
industries are farming and 
mining. 

So far the main reforming 
party, the American Popular 
Revolutionary Alliance, or 
APRA, the only Latin-Ameri- 
can movement with mass 
Indian support, has been 
baulked in its attempts to 
better the lot of the underdog. 

But Peru’s friends are hoping 
that after next June’s elections 
reform will come. 

For pictures of Peru see pages 6 &. 7. 


HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiniiiiintniiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiirH 
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The Children's Newst>at>er, 30th March, 1963 


THAT RED 
LANET 



the moment when you read these words, a rocket is 
speeding across space towards the planet Mars. It was 
launched by t!ie Russians last November, and it carries all 
sorts of instruments—notably a television camera, from which 
the Soviet scientists hope to receive “close-up” pictures of the 
Martian surface. 


We do not yet know how suc¬ 
cessful the experiment will be, 
but we hope that all will go well, 
since there is so much about 
Mars that we do not know. We 
have more information than in 
the case of cloud-covered Venus, 
but we also believe that Mars 
holds many surprises in store for 
the first explorers. 

Mars has always been associ¬ 
ated with war, and is actually 
named after the Roman War- 
God, because of its red colour. 

Deserts without sand 

In a telescope the planet is seen 
to be mainly reddish-ochre in hue, 
though there are darker patches 
covering wide areas. The red 
tracts are commonly called 
“deserts,” and this is not a bad 
name for them. They are not 
sandy, but seem coated with red¬ 
dish minerals, and they are cold, 
unfriendly places. 

Originally, the dark patches 
were thought to be seas, but we 
now know that Mars is desper¬ 
ately short of water; there are no 
oceans, and probably there are 


no large lakes either. The surface 
is all “land.” Most modern 
astronomers believe the dark areas 
to be due to vegetation of some 
sort. 



LOaKIHG AT 
THE SKY 

wiili 

Pflirick Mooie 


It may be quite unlike any 
Earth vegetation, but at least 
Mars is a living world, not a dead 
globe such as Mercury or the 
Moon. 

This year the north pole of the 
planet is tipped in our direction, 
and is seen to be covered with a 
white cap. The cap looks as 
though it were made of ice or 
snow, and as long ago as 1948 
the American astronomer G. P. 
Kuiper proved that it is of an icy 
nature. But it is not like the 
tremendous ice-caps which cover 
our own Antarctica or North 
Greenland. 





This balloon being prepared for launching at Dallas, Texas, 
carried the 36-inch telescope beside it to a height of 15 miles, so 
that scientists could get clearer pictures of Mars than is possible 
through the dense lower layers of the Earth’s atmosphere. 


It cannot be more than a few 
inches deep, and may be nothing 
more than a surface layer of 
frosty material. As summer comes 
to the northern hemisphere of 
Mars, the cap shrinks. By Mar¬ 
tian midsummer it will have 
become very small. There is also 
a cap in the south, but at present 
the south pole is turned away 
from us, so that we cannot see it. 

So far as future space-men are 
concerned, the main trouble about 
Mars is that it has an unbrealh- 
able atmosphere. Even on the 
surface of the planet, the “air ’’ 
is much thinner than is the case 


on the top of Our Mount Everest. 
Moreover, there is not much 
oxygen gas, and very little water 
vapour. 

The atmosphere seems to be 
made up chiefly of nitrogen. This 
is not harmful (after all, our ter¬ 
restrial air contains a great deal 
of it) but it cannot keep a man 
alive. So it will never be possible 
to walk about on Mars without 
very full breathing equipment, 
and it may be necessary to use a 
pressurised suit as well. 

The temperatures are not com¬ 
fortable either. At summer on the 
equator, a thermometer would 


rise to almost 80 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, but the nights are bitterly 
cold, since the tenuous atmo¬ 
sphere cannot retain much of the 
Sun’s warmth, and in any case 
Mars is farther away from the 
Sun than we are. 

Years ago it was thought that 
we could see evidence of intelli¬ 
gent life on Mars. It was sup¬ 
posed that the strange, artificial¬ 
looking markings called “canals” 
were waterways, built by the 
Martians to.carry water from the 
snowy poles through to the dry 
deserts nearer the equator. Now¬ 
adays, it has become clear that 
the canals are not so artificial in 
aspect as used to be thought. They 
must be natural features, but they 
are interesting none the less. ' 

World with 
two moons 

Mars is certainly a fascinating 
world, and the picture is com¬ 
pleted by its two moons, both of 
which are real dwarfs and which 
are remarkably close to the planet. 
Phobos, the inner, speeds round 
Mars in only 7i hours. Deimos, 
the outer moon, takes 30 hours 
to complete one eircuit. 

Neither of the moons can be 
seen with small telescopes, but a 
moderate instrument will show the 
dark patches on Mars, together 
with the polar cap. Though Mars 
is now moving away from us, and 
will not be well placed again until 
1965, it is still a very conspicuous 
feature of the evening sky, and 
is well worth looking at. 

Meanwhile, let us hope that the 
Russian rocket. will send back 
news from close range. 
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Grammar School boys at 
Winsford, Cheshire, have 
built an astronomical tele¬ 
scope five feet long. The 
scheme followed the dis¬ 
covery of a lens, and the 
instrument was completed 
at a cost of only £ 6 . Its 
magnification is approxim¬ 
ately 250 times. 


Sir Winston Churchill is 
the first non-American to be 
made an honorary citizen 
of the United States. 

On the brinli 

A “ skylift ”—a huge 
wheel with 15 passenger 
cars—is to be erected near 
the brink of Niagara Falls. 
A million visitors may ride 
in it each year. 


A C N reader who was in India not long ago has sent us 
this account of the visit he and a friend made to the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar. 


At the entrance to the grounds 
of the Temple, chief worshipping 
place of the Sikhs, we were met 
by a guide, who asked us to take 
off our shoes and socks. But if 
we were to go barefooted we were 
not to go bareheaded, for such a 
thing is forbidden. So we were 
given fine silk headscarves. 

While getting “turbanned” we 


learned that the Golden Temple 
and its lake, the “Pool of 
Immortality,” as Sikhs call it, 
stand on a site which had been 
chosen in 1577 by Ram Das, 
fourth leader of the Sikh religion. 

Rising from still, blue water 
was the Temple, surmounted by 
a dome and with a minaret at 
each corner of the roof. And 


A Canadian woman 
naturalist keeps five snakes 
as pets. She lets them out 
in the evening and they curl 
up at her feet while she 

reads. 

An undersea mountain 

range has been discovered 
in the Indian Ocean, 45 ° 

miles south of Madagascar. 

Itaininr/ states anti 
gutters 

An umbrella put up in a 
shower at Penrith, Cumber¬ 
land, saved its owner when 
a shower of slates and 

guttering fell on him. 


What-s going 
on here? 


What is this vehicle, where is it, and why is it there ? 


Pilgrim by the Pool 

On leaving the Temple, we 
walked round the pool. Sitting 
on the very edge was an old man, 
bare to the waist and with bent 
head, a few clothes in front of 
him. We stood there for several 
minutes, taking photographs; not 
once in that time did the seated 
figure move. 

He had apparently been bathing 
in the pool; it is a custom for 
pilgrims to bathe in waters near 
a place of worship. When we 
came upon him, the old man was 
seemingly lost in meditation. 


The Golden Temple and ‘ Pool of Immortality ’ at Amritsar. 
The building on the left of the picture is the entrance to the 
Temple grounds. 


PYTHOHS WANTED! 

So many pythons have been 
killed in South Africa that these 
big snakes may be extinct in a 
few years. Nowadays it is very 
rare to meet one more than 
twelve feet long, though 18 feet 
was quite usual years ago. 

Pythons are very useful in 
killing animals which are a pest 
to the farmer. And they are 
protected by law. But the good 
prices obtained for snake skins 
make the python-killing profitable. 


from (he top of (he dome to half¬ 
way down the richly-carved walls 
there was gold—bright, shining 
gold! Below the gold, which 
reached to the first-floor windows, 
the walls continued in a glaring 
white. All was mirrored perfectly 
in the pool. 

The Golden Temple itself was 
in the middle of the pool, and to 
reach it one walked across a 
marble causeway. Inside the 
Temple there was again much 
beauty. The walls were decorated 
in mosaics of wonderful coloured 
patterns made up of millions of 
precious stones! There were 
frescoes, too, so lovely that they 
recalled the Michelangelo wonders 
in the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican. 


GOLDEN TEMPLE AND POOL 

Hrieflif • • • OF IM^ORBLITY 


11 

1V01JVE1.1.E1S 
DE FRANCE 

L’unique passion du peintre 
Lamarche est le train. Toutes 
les toiles qu’il expose depuis 
hier au Club des Transports a 
Paris traitent du meme sujet. 
Et cette fidelite dure depuis 
quinze ans. 

“Je consacre tons mes week¬ 
ends a regarder passer les 
trains. Afin d’etre plus dans 
I’atmosphere, je niets meme un 
bleu de cheminot.” 

Une seale chose attriste ce 
spccialiste: son pinceau est 
surtout attire pas les locomo¬ 
tives a vapeur. Or elles ont 
tend.ance a disparaitre. 

“Bientot, il me faudra aller 
planter mon chevalet dans les 
musces. Helas ! il manquera le 
panache de fumee qui donne 
tant de vie a mes modeles ! ” 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the above 
received by Wednesday, 3rd April. 
Send to: Nouvelles de France, 
Children's Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Fnrrifigdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
The book token for 9ih March issue 
has been sent to Bernard R. Martin, 
K.E.G.S., Longdon Hall, nr. Rugeley, 
Staffs. 

Smaller than 
Atoms 

Tiny particles of matter that 
travel at the speed of light and 
exist for less than a hundred- 
millionth of a second, are to be 
studied at Geneva by means of a 
British “bubble chamber.” 

The particles, smaller even than 
the nucleus of an atom, can be 
photographed only by the trails 
they leave in the bubble chamber 
—trails like those made by a high¬ 
flying aircraft. 

The apparatus, biggest of its 
kind in the world, cost £ 1 , 000,000 
to build. After its use in the 
international atomic research 
programme at Geneva, it will be 
returned to England. 


Noses In News 

The British are the greatest 
! newspaper readers in the 
world, according to a recent 
United Nations report. For 

< every hundred of us, an ' 
average of 51.4 copies of < 
daily newspapers are printed. * 
Luxembourg comes next with < 
50 for 100 people, and 
Sweden third with 46.2 per 
100 . 

But the North Americans > 
(USA and Canada) are the 
keenest radio listeners and 
televiewers. They have 5,700 
broadcasting stations and 190 ! 

< million receiving sets. And ' 
the Russians are (he biggest < 
cinemagoers. On ah average, 

I every Russian goes to the 
i cinema 17 times a year. | 



Here’s a pair of magnetic 
boots invented in USA which 
would be very useful for 
spacemen in a state of weight¬ 
lessness, We see them being 
demonstrated in an upside- 
down walk along a steel 
girder. 


MONKEY 

TALK 

A Russian scientist believes that 
apes have a language. He studied 
mandrills in an ape garden amid 
their natural surroundings. He 
says that the animals can make 
40 different sounds—quite enough 
for a “conversation.” 

At the sight of a trapper's net 
their sentries give loud cries 
sounding like “ak! ak! ak!” 
Then all the apes turn round, the 
mothers hoist their young on their 
backs, and all wait for the leader’s 
command. 

In cases of great danger the 
signal is a single “ak!” at which 
they all turn and run. Another 
sound is “au!” uttered by a' 
female who has lost sight of her 
young one. 
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As 3 rosdGr of “Children’s Nowspspor” you ore invited 
to accept this exciting new-style introduction to 


CANftL, VENICE 


The most 

intriguing books of 
their kind ever seen ! 

Over 18,000 WORDS 

Pages of fascinating reading make 
these unique albums your 
■' passport ” to the wonders of 
new lands and faraway places. 

25 GLORIOUS 
PHOTOS IN 
FULL COLOUR 

Each " eye-opening ” voyage is 
colourfully recorded by remark¬ 
able pictures which bring the 
most beautiful, interesting and 
picturesque places right to your 
home. 

* Mony exciting line drawings 
and photographs. 


Here’s the amazing 9'- value you get for 1 


YES, just one shilling takes you on a 
“ magic carpet ” tour of Italy. Without 
stirring from your home you wiil marvel 
at the great Colosseum of Rome where 
the chariots raced and gladiators 
fought . . . gasp at the Leaning Tower, 
Pisa’s “ trade-mark ”... glide along 
the Grand Canal at Venice . . . ride in 
the gaily painted Sicilian donkey carts. 
At trifling cost, you will get to know as 
much about the people, art and culture 
of Italy as many tourists who actually 
go there. 

This generous offer is made to acquaint 
“ Children’s Newspaper ” readers with an 
exciting way to learn about the many 
peoples and lands of our wonderful world. 

How You “ Visit ” a Different 
Land Each Month 

Each month you receive a set of full- 
colour photographs and an informative 
illustrated guidebook album with spaces 
for mounting the colour prints. By 
means, of these prints and albums, you 
“ visit ” a different country every month. 
You explore the country’s famous land- 
rnarks and natural wonders. You go 
sightseeing in strange cities. In quaint 
villages you observe native costumes and 
crafts. An expert’ on the region, spins 
stories of the great battles, the national 
heroes, the ancient legends—the essential, 
authentic “ backaround.” 


Make friends, have fun 
with .this wonderful hobby 

This exciting Around the World Programme 
is a grand activity for all the gang to join in. 
Your friends will be thrilled with these gay 
books and the big colourful wall map of 
today’s modern world where exotic lands 
are only jet-hours away. What a help it 
will be, too, when you have Geography 
exams to tackle ... or for school holidays 
abroad. 


ACT NOW! 

Show this advertisement to 
your parents. Ask them to 
post off the coupon below 
NOW, with only 1/-. No 
obligation . . . but if you’re 
delighted and wish to con¬ 
tinue, you pay only 5/- 
(plus 6d. post) for each 
month’s tour ; you may 
cancel at any time. HURRY ! 
MAKE SURE OF YOURS. 


Around the 


Wor d 


Tour Album 


of Italy 


Giant Wall 7 
Map 


Postage 


Total 


PARENTS! POST THIS NOW 


I 
I 

I 

I No. NAME. 

I 


I enclosl iTT Press. Ltd., Dept. E0.6, Ba,ted, Sevenoaks, Kent, 

shsIMhIs 

postage and handling charS I wTlI not W von ,P''"l«oaoh month for only 5/- plus 6d. 

obligation. NJr> i a t> a . :r-^ V u by post vvhenever I wish to discontinue, without further 
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SP9T 


Referee who can't 
believe his eyes 



Professor Ned Brainard produces rain inside 
his shed 



J UST over a year ago 
Wait. Disney produced 
the Absent Minded 
Professor, a happy tale 
about a college tutor who 
invented a very bouncy 
material called Flubber. 
So bouncy, that, fitted to 
basketball players’ shoes, 
it helped them jump over 
their opponents’ heads I 
Son Of Flubber is the 
sequel. 

The film opens with 
Professor Ned Brainard 
(Fred MacMurray) flying 
to Washington — in his 
Flubber-powered car, of 
course^-to raise govern- 
ment money for the inven¬ 
tion. The cash is urgently 
needed for a “ dry rain ” 
experiment, a new science 
wing at the college—and a 
fur coat for his wife Betsy 
(Nancy Olsen). 

The villain of the piece, 
however, Alonzo Hawk 
(Keenan Wynn), has some 
disastrous plans for the 
college. 

Funniest part of the film 
is a football match between 
Medfield and a very tough, 
unbeaten team. Before 
long the home side are well 
on the way to defeat—at 
least they are until Biff 
(Tommy Kirk) and his pal 
Humphrey (Leon Tyler) 
arrive with a Flubbergassed 
suit! 




Dispute for the ball—and 
a player! 


Villain of the piece 
Alonzo Hawk, and 
Professor Hed 





mm 


In the great general market in the capital city of Lima, Indian boys ga 

can hire comics by the hour. 
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Ever since 1533, when the Inca civilisation was 
conquered by a handful of Spanish adventurers, the 
people of Peru have fought against oppression, but not 
always successfully. The Spanish Colonial period, for 
instance, lasted for two centuries until 1824. 

Since then dictators have succeeded one another with 
bewildering rapidity and the winds of change have 
blown for many years through this republic of twelve 
million people. (See KNOW YOUR NEWS on page 2). 

What sort of people are the Peruvians ? The ruling 
classes are of almost purely Spanish descent, but the 
peasants are Indian, and they still speak Quechua, the 
language of the Incas. They are by nature a gentle, 
melancholy race who rely chiefly on sheep, goats, 
llamas, and potatoes for their existence. Many live a 
life that has changed little since the days of Inca rule. 

The life of the Indian in this country has always been 
hard. But it is possible that in the not too distant future 
it will improve. Some social reforms already have been 
made. Perhaps, now that a new regime has been 
established, an even bolder programme for better 
conditions for the peasants will soon be put into operation. 


Tower of the 






ther at one of the bookstalls, where they 


In front of the church of La Compania in Cuzo, a musician 
plays an ancient Peruvian harp. 


1 



I I ast week we found out what the Budget is. 
1 ■■ Now let us look at some of the things that 
§ have to be done before Budget Day. 

% The person in charge of the nation’s “purse” is the 
§ Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is his job, with the help 
E of his experts, to balance the country’s annual expendi- 
g ture against its income. 

1 It is the Chancellor of the Exchequer who decides 
§ whether taxes should be altered or not in the coming 
g year and, if so, by how much. But before he can do this 
= he must of course know how much money the Govern- 
1 ment will need in its work of running the country, 
g The Government divides its work into several different 
H departments—e.g. the Foreign Office, the Home Office, the 
= Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Ministry of 
= Housing, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Defence, 
H and so on. 

= Each year all these Government departments must work 

H out as carefully as they can how much money they will 

= need to carry on in the following year. 

I Examining the Estimates 

= These figures are known as the Estimates. They must 
= be sent to the Treasury—the Government department 
M dealing with money—in 
= November or December of the 
H previous year. When they 
= reach the Treasury, they are 
= examined very carefully to see 
= that there is no extravagance. 

H After this, the Estimates are 
S considered by the House of 
= Commons or by various groups 
S of MPs called “committees.” 

= Eventually, the Estimates will 
S be agreed upon by the House 
= of Commons. 

H When the Estimates of all 
= the departments are added up, 

M the Chancellor of the Ex- 
= chequer will know how much 
S money is needed. If the Estimates are larger than they were 
= the year before, the Chancellor may decide to raise the extra 
= money by direct taxation, perhaps by an increase in income 

S tax; or he may raise it by indirect taxation by putting a 

= heavier duty on some of the things we buy. 

S On the other hand, if the Estimates are smaller, some 
= taxes may be reduced. 

I Keeping the proposals secret 

= The Chancellor of the Exchequer and all the civil servants 
= at the Treasury will have to work all this out very carefully 
S indeed. And, when this has been done, the Chancellor 
= must then inform the Queen of his proposals.- He must also 
= tell the other important Government ministers—The Cabinet 
= —what he proposes to do. 

= This is done only a day. or two before Budget Day. All 
H the Budget plans and proposals must be kept secret right 
= up until the moment the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
S announces them in Parliament. If they were not kept strictly 
= secret, some dishonest people might be able to profit in 
§ advance—from knowing, for example, whether the prices 
= of certain things were going to be changed. 

= For the next few weeks, this series wiil be dealing with 
i LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Next week: A PATCHWORK 
S OF LOCAL COUNCILS. 



Mr Maudling, the present 
Chancellor 


;illlllllllllllilliiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiii!iiii|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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.,. let’s get at our favouritest 
sparkliest drink. Mum likes to 
see us enjoying our TIZER. 

Says it gives us an appetite, but 
we like it ’cos it’s nice. 

Mum likes it, too. Hope she 
remembers to get some more ... 



THE APPETIZER 


Tl 

le Children’s ^ 

Jewst>at>er, 30th March, IVb'J 

Summertime and 


Jonquil 

a Centenary: 


Antony's 

April Foots and 


Column 

a Tortoise 



Don’t forget to put the clocks forward 
tomorrow—the 31st—as “summer-time” 
begins. > (Spring forward is an easy way 
to remember it.) 

Daffodils are already coming out, and 
soon there will be lots of primroses in the 
woods. If you want to make primroses 
last longer, cut them, don’t pick them, 
and do it at the coolest time of the day. 
Then give them a deep drink of water— 
they’ll enjoy it! 


Just around now your tortoise, If you 
have one, will be waking up. But do 
remember, if you’re buying a tortoise, 
that very many die because people don’t 
know how to look after them. 

If you send a threepenny stamp and a 
stamped, addressed envelope to the Zoo 
Shop Office, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W.l, and tell them you’re going to buy 
a tortoise, they’ll send you a special 
leaflet. 


These two Indian 
children arc brother 
and sister and they’re 
celebrating a traditional 
festival in Indian 
homes. It’s called 
“Raksha Bandhan,” 
and it honours the ties 
that c.vist between 
brother and sister. The 
girl is tying a “Rakhi ” 
to her brother’s wrist 
—now she can con¬ 
sider herself under his 
safe protection for the 
rest of their lives. 



Monday’s 1st April, so you can play 
lots of jokes on everyone. How about 
glueing a penny to the floor and watching 
somebody try to pick it up—or putting 
an empty shell upside down in one of the 
family’s eggeups at breakfast time? Just 
wait and see what happens—then all you 
have to do is shout “April Fool!” and 
make yourself scarce! 


★ 

Now an apology. In my 2nd March 
column, when writing about training for 
dentistry, 1 ought to have made it clear 
that the Dental Auxiliaries are not fully 
qualified dentists (their course of training 
takes only two years, and a proper 
dentist’s takes five). And the Auxiliaries 
are supposed to work only under the 
supervision of fully qualified dentists. 

And New Cross Hospital is in London! 


. V ■ AND 

RADIO 


by Ernest Thomson. 

Gym champion 

J^iCK STUART, eight times British gym¬ 
nastics champion, demonstrates his 
skill in this Wednesday’s That's The Style 
on BBC Junior TV. Compere Geoffrey 
Wheeler will also introduce Harry Little- 
wood and boy gymnasts from the West- 
wood Secondary School, Welling, Kent 


Supercar Again 

CUPERCAR and its pilot, Mike 
^ Mercury, are returning soon to the 
ATV screen. The news was given to me 
by “Venus,” in other words, Sylvia 
Anderson, who is the voice of Steve 
Zodiac’s gorgeous girlfriend in Fireball 
XL5. “Children all over the world, 
especially America, have been writing to 
ask when Supercar is coming back,” said 
Sylvia Anderson. “They love Fireball, 
but they’ve never forgotten Supercar. Soon 
we’ll be filming twenty-six new Supercar 
stories.” 


SCRUFFY 

HERO 

^HAT scruffy hero William is back next 
Saturday in a brand-new series on BBC 
Junior T.V. The part this time is taken by 
13-year old Dennis Gilmore, of Hayes, 
Middlesex, replacing Dennis Waterman, who 
grew too big for the part. Dennis Gilmore, 
grinning most of the time, and freckled all the 
time, was Podger in Stranger on the Shore. 



Dennis Gilmore 
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'AVE IT T< 


JEMNINGm m 


In order to make sure of winning the cup for the best 
kept dormitory Jennings and his friends buy cleaning 
materials and plan a secret “ spring-cleaning ” 
operation on the night before the competition 
closes. He and Darbishire are also concerned to 
discover the culprit who has been adding tap water 
to the rain gauge—an offence for which they have 
received the blame . . . 

11. The Smugglers 

I T was not until the following morning during Form 3’s art 
lesson that Darbishire thought of a way of discovering the 
identity of the hoaxer. 

The class was being taken by Mr. Hind who, in addition to 
teaching music throughout the school, taught art and other 
subjects to the lower forms. He was very tall and thin, and 
though normally of a rather silent disposition he would talk 


with infectious enthusiasm when¬ 
ever music was the topic of con¬ 
versation. During out-of-school 
hours he was seldom seen without 
a short cherry-wood pipe, and his 
progress round the building could 
be traced by the trail of tobacco 
smoke which he left in his wake. 

At the moment his pipe was in 
his pocket and he, was strolling 
round the art room noting what 
progress Form 3 were making in 
painting a subject of their own 
choice. 

Darbishire was drawing a 
country scene with Friesian cows 
browsing in the long grass of a 
meadow. To provide additional 
interest six parachutists were 
dropping from a helicopter, and 
in the hilly background a diesel 
locomotive was pulling a string of 
coaches up a gradient of one in 
three. 

“Y’D like your painting better, 

* Darbishire, if there was less 
activity going on,” Mr. Hind 
criticised. “Must you spoil it 
with all these spindly-legged 
people carrying umbrellas?” 

■‘Those aren't umbrellas, sir— 
they’re parachutes,” the artist 
explained. " I put them in because 
I thought a lot of old cows stand¬ 
ing about doing nothing might 
look a bit boring, sir.” His 
fingers were plastered with green 
poster paint for he was still busy 
colouring the meadow. As he 
paused in his work he pulled out 
his handkerchief to wipe his 
fingers and looked up at the 
master. “Please, sir, would you 
very kindly do me a favour, sir?” 

“I might. What is it?” 

“Do you think I could very 
kindly have per to borrow this 
pot of green poster paint after 
school, sir? I want to do some 
painting in my free time.” 

“Yes, if you like,” Mr. Hind 
agreed. “But be careful how you 
use it and don’t go strewing it all 
over the place. When once that 
paint gets on to anything it’s an 
awful job to get it off.” 

D arbishire smiicd to him¬ 
self as the master moved 
on to examine Martin-Jones’s 

unlikely drawing of a circus 
elephant riding a trick bicycle. The 
fact that the poster paint was so 
difficult to remove was the crux of 
the brilliant idea which had 
occurred to him earlier in the 
lesson. All he would have to do 
was to sprinkle a layer of the 
green powder round the rainfall 
gauge. It would be undetectable 



on the grass and would leave a 
tell-tale stain on the shoes of 
anyone penetrating the circle. He 
could hardly wait till the end of 
the lesson to tell Jennings all 
about it. 

“It’s absolutely foolproof. It’s 
bound to work,” he crowed 
happily as they made their way 
out of the art room together. 
“We’ll go through the bootlockers 
every evening when everyone’s 
changed back into their house- 
shoes and if anyone’s got green 
paint on their soles we’ll know 
the criminal straight away.” 

J ENNINGS was anxious not to 
be too lavish in bis praise. 
He stroked bis nose and said 
doubtfully; “M’yes, it might 
work, I suppose.” 

“Might work! It’s bound to 
work!” .Darbishire was incensed 
at his friend’s lack of enthusiasm. 
“ Let’s go and see if the coast’s 
clear now.” 

Unfortunately it wasn’t; for 
when they arrived at the garden 
they could see Mr. Pemberton- 
Oakes himself adrniring his roses 
beyond the hedge. He was there 
again, sunning himself in a deck¬ 
chair, when they tried after lunch; 
and thejr third attempt just before 
tea was foiled by the close 
proximity of Mr. Carter, who was 
talking to Robinson by the cricket 
square. 

“Let’s leave it for now. We’ll 
try again tomorrow,” Jennings 
decided as the tea bell sounded. 
“We can’t go after prep because 
of getting ail our cleaning stuff up 
to the dorm.” 

F riday evening was the time 
of the great spring-cleaning 
operation. There was an hour to 
spare between the end of prepara¬ 
tion and the dormitory bell, and 
during this time most of the 
boarders hurried out to the play¬ 
ing field for an improvised game 
of French cricket or rounders. 

Not so the occupants of 
Dormitory 4. As soon as they 
were released from their classroom 
they foregathered at the jam 
cupboard ready for their final bid 
to win the dormitory cup. 

Jennings looked up and down 
the corridor to make sure they 
were unobserved. “We’ll fox the 
stuff upstairs now while the 
coast’s clear,” he told his fellow 
conspirators. “With any luck 
Matron will be in the junior bath¬ 
room washing Blotwell’s ears or 
something, so she won’t hear us 
if we 20 on tip-toe.” 


Immediately the atmosphere became tense 


“We don’t want to start work 
yet, do we? The other chaps will 
be coming up before we’ve 
finished and then everyone will 
find out,” said Atkinson. 

■‘That’s all right,” Jennings 
assured him. “We’re only going 
to hide the stuff now. We’ll do 
the actual cleaning after Sir’s 
called silence and gone down to 
supper.” 

T he only real difliculty was to 
decide where the materials 
could be concealed in the mean¬ 
time, for Dormitory 4 offered 
little cover for contraband. 

“How about stuffing them under 



the bedclothes?” Venables sug¬ 
gested. 

“Feeble idea. Matron would 
see the bumps when she went 
round,” Jennings retorted. “No, 
the only thing to do is to shift the 
clothes cupboard away from the 
wall and bung all ye famous bits 
and pieces behind it.” So saying, 
he opened the jam cupboard and 
started removing the camouflaged 
containers which he distributed 
among his companions. 

The next few minutes were 
spent in furtive journeys up to the 
top landing with boxes bulging 
under their pullovers, while one 
of them kept watch to make sure 
the coast was clear. 

At eight o’clock when the 
boarders went upstairs there was 
nothing unusual about the 
appearance of Dormitory 4. True, 
the clothes cupboard was a few 
inches away from the wall, but 
only an observer w'ith a sharp eye 
for detail would have noticed any¬ 
thing amiss. 

M r. WILKINS was on duty 
that evening and the news 
that he was prowling around in an 
alert and watchful manner was 
heard with some misgiving by the 
members of Dormitory 4. 

“He’s stonking up and down in 
Dorm 6, ticking them off for 
nothing and trying to find fault 
with everything.” Temple reported, 
when he arrived upstairs from 
Matron’s dispensary. 

“Let’s try and get rid of him 
quickly, then, when he comes in 


here,” Venables advised. “All be 
getting undressed and talking 
naturally in case he smells a rat.” 

Darbishire suddenly felt nervous 
and said: “Oh fish-hooks, I can 
never think of anything to say 
when Tm trying to talk naturally. 
I just—sort of—dry up and go all 
silent.” 

“That’ll make him suspicious 
for a kick-off,” said Jennings. 

“But I can’t help it. If he 
stands there staring at me when 
I've got a guilty secret the words 
just won’t come.” 

J ENNINGS frowned. There had 
been occasions in the past 
when his friend’s failure to appear 

at ease in a crisis had betrayed a 
closely-guarded secret. If that 
should occur this time it would 
ruin the whole undertaking. 
Jennings searched' his mind for a 
solution and recalled a .school 
• production of Julius Caesar in 
which a crowd of Roman citizens 
had been required to sustain a 
lively conversation among them¬ 
selves without any lines of 
dialogue to rely upon. 

“If you get stuck, just say 
‘rhubarb’ over and over again,” 
he advised. 

Darbishire looked blank. It 
had never been his fortune to be 
east as an excited citizen of Rome. 
“Why rhubarb'!” he demanded. 

Jennings shrugged. “It’s just 
something actors say to make 
people think there’s an interesting 
conversation going on. Mr. Hind 
told us to whisper it to each other 
instead of standing about like a 
lot of suet puddings when the 
soothsayer was woffling about the 
Ides of March.” 

D arbishire was slow to 

grasp the point. “But 
there won’t he a soothsayer,” be 
objected. “There’ll only be me 
standing here, watching Old 
Wilkie standing over there, watch¬ 
ing me standing over here.” 

Jennings flipped his fingers in 
exasperation. “Don’t be a clod- 
poll, Darbi! You don’t have to 
say ‘rhubarb’ unless you can’t 
think of anything else; and even 
then you’re supposed to mutter 
so’s no-one can hear.” 

“Well if they can’t hear what’s 
the point of . . .” 

“It’s a pretend conversation.” 
Jennings said sharply. Really. 
Darbishire could be maddeningly 
dense at times! 


9 

“Oh, I see.” Darbishire 
wandered down the dormitory 
murnbling ‘ rhubarb ’ to himself in 
varying tones. ‘ A few moments 
later he returned and said: “Why 
does it have to be rhubarb? Why 
couldn’t actors say ‘ abracadabra, 
how’s your lumbago? ’ instead?” 

“They could if they wanted to,” 
Jennings conceded. “I don’t sup¬ 
pose there’s a rule about it. It’s 
just a sort of buzzing noise for 
when they get stuck.” 

“Oh, for goodness sake, stop 
woffling about rhubarb,” Temple 
interrupted. “All we’ve got to 
do is to stop Old Wilkie getting 
suspicious and keep him away 
from the clothes cupboard.” 

“Yes,” said Atkinson. “But 
what about when we have our 
baths? We oughtn’t to leave it 
unguarded if he’s still on the 
prowl.” 

'T'HIS was a point of some 
-* *■ importance, and it was 
agreed that, so far as it was 
possible, they should go to the 
bathroom in relays leaving one of 
their number on guard duty to 
keep an eye on the contraband. 

They were still discussing this 
when a heavy footfall sounded on 
the threshold and the duty master 
strode in through the door. At 
once the conversation ceased and 
a guilty hush fell upon the room. 

“It’s gone suspiciously quiet in 
here all of a sudden,” Mr. Wilkins 
observed. 

“Oh no, sir. Not really, sir,” 
Jennings said hurriedly, and a 
spate of forced conversation 
broke out to bolster up the im¬ 
pression of a normal, carefree 
bedtime. 

“Quite a nice day for the time 
of year, don’t you think?” Temple 
asked Atkinson. 

“Yes, rather. Nicer than yester¬ 
day. wouldn’t you say?” 

“Oh. much nicer. And nicer 
than tomorrow, too, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

Mr. Wilkins gave them a look. 
Far from sounding like a natural 
conversation, the comments had 
such a ring of unreality about 
them that his suspicions were 
aroused. ’ 

Across the room Venables and 
Darbishire were engaged in a 
bogus discussion about inter¬ 
planetary flight. “. .’. so if you 
can have space rockets, why can’t 
you have jumping space crackers 
as well,” Venables was saying. 
“ Or even Roman space candles or 
Catherine space wheels.” 

Mr. Wilkins relaxed. The sheer 
idiocy of the remark reassured him 
that the boys were chatting in 
their normal manner. He strolled 
the length of the room until he 
reached the clothes cupboard 
where he stood comfortably 
relaxed, leaning against the door. 

■IMMEDIATELY the atmosphere 
■■■ became tense. Mr. Wilkins 
was within inches of the cleaning 
materials. If he should happen to 
glance round . . .1 

To be continued 

The full text of, LEAVE IT TO 
JENNINGS, of which this serial forms 
part, will he published in the autumn by 
William Collins & Sons Ltd. 

© Anthony Buckeridge 1963 


MR. THERM 

The winners of the £2 2s. 
Book Tokens in Mr. Therm’s 
Bicycle Competition No. 12 
were Lesley Hobbs, Chigwell; 
IVIarion Jobling, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; and Marion 
3Valker, Whitchurch. 

The words were: SOURCE, 
DEMAND, PACKET, 
DRAWER. 
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ENTIRELY NEW COLLECTION 

includes Sea Horse, Tiger Barb, 
Clown Fish, as shown, and Animals, 
Birds, Insects, etc., from many 
different Lands. 

^ DON'T MISS THIS SUPER OFFER 

to new members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club—(admission free—many 
advantages). Just send 3d. postage 
and ask to see a selection of our 
popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please fell your parents about this 
special o0er.) 

Without Approvals 2/- each. 


STERLING STAMP SERVICE, (Dept. CN 96) LANCIMG, SUSSEX 




LARGE PICTORIALS 
from FRANCE 

never before offered 

Write now for a selection of stamps 
on approval and receive this fabulous 
collection of French Pictorials. Yours 
for 1/- only.- 

Please tell your Parents. 
COMET SALES (DEPT. 12) 

12 Upper King Street. NORWICH 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet ol 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your porents you art writing. Please 
enclose 3<l. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO, LTD. 

(Dept. ASI), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/« 
50 —As above— 2/6 
500 Commonwealth €1 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
25 Space Rockets 3/- 


25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
100 China 
50 Hungary 
6 Jersey 
100 Russia 
200 Germany 
500 World 


!/■ 

!/■ 

1/9 

1/3 

6/6 

3/3 

8/6 


100 Australia 5/- 
100 Canada C/- 

100 South Africa 7/6 
10 North Borneo 2/6 
25 Eire 1/9 

10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 


25 Norway 
100 Poland 
100 Greece 
25 Philippines 
10 Mozambique 
100 Malaya 
50 Roumanla 
200 France 


1 /- 

S/- 

5/- 

1/6 

1/3 

10 /- 

1/9 

6/9 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT, 

24/' per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E«C.4 


FREE 

3GB 
HIGH VALUES 



TO ALL 

itamp Collectors 
vho send for our 
approvals 
please enclose 
>d. for postage). 

* lease tell your 
Parents. 

Vdult collectors 
^spec1a^y catered 
or. Please state 
nterests. 

YON STAMPS(CNI3)Nth.WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


AUSTRALIAN* 
^ mJcl: U “ STAMP I 

J This used 5/- stamp from Australia, f 
“ together with 5 AUSTR-ALIAN COM- r 
.MEMORATHE STAMPS 
Antarctic, Royal Visit, etc,, 

FREE to applicants for my 
Approvals enclosing 3d. for p 
Please tell your jiarents before replying. 

S. W. SALMON (C76) 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


100 Different Stamps FREE 1 

Plus Super Perforation Ciausre to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
^d. upwards Approvals. British Colorrial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, v/rlte today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN45), 

13 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole. Dorset 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives. Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

(Price without Approvals — 1/3 post free.) 
SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON. CUMBERLAND 


Q n n STAMPS PLUS 2 A n n 
/My FROM RUSSIA ^yy 
★ FREE! ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d, to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN). 
291 LONDON RD.. LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTIlWICIl. CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


3 LAOS GIANT FREE to ^very-nipl/rTQ 
one ordering one of these rAlflVL Id 


10 diff. 30 dilT. 100 diff. 

Afghanistan 4/9 Iraq 3/9 Br. Emp. 2/6 
(cat, 13/4) Iceland 11/-Bulgaria 3/6 
Liberia 1/9 Lux’burg 3/6 Hungary 2/- 

Sau. Arabia 1/9 Manchuria 4/- Poland 4/6 

Sud.‘=(n 1/9 [Pakistan 3/3 Roumanla 3/6 

Zanzibar 2/6iTurkey 2/-Russia 6/6 

Please tell your parents. 
POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
B&ttstsmps (L) 16 Kidderminster Rd.. Croydon. Surrey 


FREE FREE FREE FREE 

Wonder Packet of 30 Space, 
ROCKET. AIRMAIL TRIANGULAR AND 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

Just request our Superior Approvals and 
enclose 4Jd. stamp. 

Please tell your Parents. 

CHILTERN STAMPS 

31 First Avenue, AMERSHAM, Bucks. 


FREE STAMPS 

TO ALL WHO SEND FOR 
APPROVALS. 

(Please tell your parents.) 

P. J. WANSTALL (C.N.5) 

7 GOSFORD GARDENS. REDBRIDGE. 
ILFORD, ESSEX 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 


gg DIFFERENT 



STAMPS FROM 


59 


DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES 


'At Collected from the four comers of the 
world over many years from such exciting 
places as Upper Volta (stamp as sltown) hot 
spot Aden, teeming Hong Kong, desolate 
Greenland, and the steaming Jungles 
of Malaya. 

Ar Now they can be yours by simply 
sending a 3d. stamp for postage 
and asking to see, without obliga¬ 
tion, some other stamps in Priced 
Booklets on 14 days' Approval. 

Please tell your parents you are writing. 

CAPTAIN MARTIN CAMPBELL 
(DEPT. CO 

40A TEVILLE ROAD, WORTHING, SUSSEX 


^ORLD OF STAMPS 


flBS! flttOF tSSU 


FIRST DAY 

COVERS BY 
THE MILLION 

Britain is to have five new series of com¬ 
memorative stamps this year, many 
collectors will be thinking of obtaining First Day 
Covers—envelopes bearing the new stamps and 
posted on the first day of issue. 


The GPO in Britain does not 
make special arrangements for 
collectors to obtain first day 
covers. If you want one, you 
must buy the new stamps, stick 
them on an envelope, and post 
them on the same day, hoping 
that the postmark will be neat and 
legible. 

All done for you 

In many other countries the 
Post Office undertakes to do all 
this for collectors, usually 
charging a small sum in addition 
to the face value of the stamps 
concerned. 

First day covers are particularly 
popular in the United States, and 
many firms sell envelopes with 
special designs on them for use 
with new issues. Pictured above 
is the design of a first day cover 



OLD BADGER IS BACK! 



Just ask for my Approvals sending 
3d. stamp for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

BADGERS CROFT (DEPT. 25) 
MILL LANE, WORTHING, SUSSEX 


for the 4-cents stamp issued last 
year to commemorate Colonel 
Glenn’s space flight. It shows the 
Atlas-Mercury rocket at lift-off, a 
portrait of Colonel Glenn, and a 
picture of the capsule in orbit. 

Some interesting facts about first 
day covers have recently been 
given by the American Postmaster- 
General, Mr. J. Edward Day. He 
announces that during 1962 
twenty-six new stamps were issued 
in the United States. For each 
new issue, on average, over half 
a million first day covers were 
serviced by the Post Office. 

The total for the year was well 
over 13 million first day covers, a 
large increase on the previous 



Driving away the 
“ deviis ” of winter 

i: 


Flower Show 

JifEXT month the Brittany port of 
Nantes is to stage an interna¬ 
tional flower show. The 30- 
centimes stamp pictured here has 
been issued to publicise the event. 

FR'ANCAISe ! 

-ko50i 




Tulips, roses, and fuchsia are 
among the flowers in the design. 


year’s total. Almost all these 
covers are destined for collectors’ 
albums, so that the numbers sold 
give a clue to the number of 
cover collectors in the United 
States. 

The American Postmaster- 
General may himself be one of 
them, for he said not long ago 
that he had been a stamp collector 
since he was eight years old! 

The latest American stamp to 
appear is a 1-cent value, pictured 
here, portraying President Andrew 
Jackson. It is just a century ago 
this year since President Jackson’s 
portrait was first used on an 
American stamp. 


'J'uE arrival of spring in Japan is 
greeted with festivities and 
games which date back for many 
centuries. In some parts of Japan 
children scatter dried beans to 
drive out the “devils” of winter. 

This custom is illustrated on a 
new Japanese 10-yen stamp, 
pictured here. In the background 
two children wearing masks to 
represent winter are running away 
from their bean-scattering friend. 

Skating in 
Budapest 

FINE new 
series of 
seven stani^s 
from Hungary 
marks the 
European 
figure - skating 
champ i on- 
ships held last 
month in 
Budapest. All 
the stamps show skaters in action 
and the colours are particularly 
attractive. ^ W. Hill. 



STARLINGS KILLING A WOOD 


Starlings, in flocks miles long, 
have been coming to a nine-acre 
wood in West Cumberland every 
evening. When roosting they are 
estimated to number over a million 
birds. 

The wood, planted about 20 
years ago, is being slowly killed 
by their droppings, and has been 


deserted by all other birds and 
animals. 

The starlings make such a noise 
they cannot hear the gunshots 
fired to scare them away, and they 
even ignored explosions when 
rocks were blasted near by. When 
they take off at dawn they look 
like the cloud from an A-bomb. 
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PICK A PUZZLE 


by 

Guy Wiiiiatns 


Two months in 
columns 

Can you find the answer to 
each clue ? If you do so 
correctly, you will find that the 
first and last letters, when read 
downwards, will spell the names 
of two months, one noted for 
winds, the other for showers. 


MISSING-Leiiets for o gome! 


N R 


Colourful island in the 
Mediterranean. 

Poisonous snake. 

Thief. 

Another colourful Mediter¬ 
ranean island. 

A greeting, or frozen rain. 


p X K H U ^ 

B a 

I W Y 
S M 


\ LL but four of the letters in the alphabet are given in the 
illustration. First, find those four letters. When you have 
them, can you rearrange them to spell the name of a popular 
game ? 

’ I CAPITAL! 




Hi 

b 




.its. 


WeiL 
Any 

ideas 3 | 

Ship passing h 
under a bridge, = 
car’s wind- 3 
^1 screen wipers, g 
I t reflection in a S 
^ I window pane, 1 
I or . . .? I 

Jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


= TIJYfirst is in Leicester, it's left 
^ IfX out of Square, 

% You've heard about Oxford ? My 
= second's twice there ; 

= My third is in Norwich as well as in 
= Kent, 

^ My fourth is in Dee, though it's 
H missing from Trent ; 

= My fifth is in south, and you'll find 
3 it in north, 

3 My sixth is in Scotland, though not 
3 on the Forth ; 

S My whole is a city both ancient and 
3 fair — 

3 Just look at the heading, you'll find 
a clue there. 


€oUecim*s^ 
•-—Piece 

Those Zoological 
Coins 

Jn the 2nd March issue, David 
Morgan listed ten countries 
in his collection of zoological 
coins. Now comes news from 
David Bowen (15) of Shirley, 
Southampton, who has 98 coins 
from 20 countries. 

In addition to coins from the 
countries—Britain, Eire, Austra¬ 
lia, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
Canada, Cyprus, East Africa, 
Germany, and the US—listed by 
David Morgan, the other David 
has: 

Argentina: 20-cents (bull). 
Austria: 2, 5, and 10 groschen 
(eagle). 

Belgium: 5 and 10 cent, and 1 
franc (lion). 

Eire: Id. (cock). 

France: 10 cents (eagle); 10 and 
20 francs (cock). 

Germany: 50 pfennig and i 
mark (eagle). 

India: 1 anna and i rupee (lion). 
Italy: 10 cents (wasp); 50 cents 
(eagle);'5 lire (dolphin). 
Luxembourg: 10 cents (eagle). 
Mexico: 5 and 20 cents (eagle). 
Netherlands: 1 and 2} cent 

(lion); 5 cent (horse). 

Norway: 50 ore (lion). 

Spain: 5 and 10 cents (horse, 
eagle, lion); 1 peseta (lion), 
25 peseta (eagle). 

David Bowen is now wonder¬ 
ing whether anyone can beat his 
collection! 


Crossword puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 Dis¬ 
cover. 4 Question 
about a coarse 

sieve ? 7 Make 

reference to some¬ 
thing. 9 Lights 
along edge of air¬ 
field runway. 11 
Safe colour. 12 
Muscat and this 
form an Arab 

Sultanate. 15, 22, 
and 28 Beware of 
this on Monday 
next 1 (three words, 

3, 5, 3). 16 Big 

tubs. 18 French 

town with an 

ancient Roman 
amphitheatre. 20 
Legendary king 
with the golden 
touch. 21 Grass 
used in rope-making. 22 See 15 across. 23 Writer of boys’ adventure 
stories. 25 Ancient Greek philosopher. 27 Measurements of work. 
28 See 15 across. 30 So'be it. 31 Student at military or naval college. 
33 For cleaner air, this type of fuel is used. 34 Scrapes. 35 England’s 
cricket captain. 36 Thread. DOWN: 1 Small plum. 2 Rock. 3 
Earth (Latin). 4 Ward off. 5 Another name for Persia. 6 Over the 
limit. 8 Touches. 9 Large, long-necked wading birds. 10 Seen on the 
front of motor-vehicles. 13 One who hoards. 14 Birds’ homes. 16 
Musical instrument. 17 Flavour. 19 Speak. 20 To clean. 23 Sometimes 
makes a royal announcement. 24 VVithers away. 26 Forward. 28 
Capital of the Republic of Senegal. 29 Cries. 31 Centre. 32 Trial. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Crossword. 1 Detect. 4 Riddle. 

7 Refer. 9 Flarepath, 11 Green. 12 
Oman. 15, 22, and 28 All Fools 
Day. 16 Vats. ISNimes. 20 Midas. 
21 Sisal. 22 See 15 across. 23 Henty 
(George Alfred Henty, 1832-1902). 

25 Plato. 27 Ergs. 28 See 15 

across. 30 Amen. 31 Cadet. 33 
Smokeless. 34 Rasps. 35 Dexter. 

36 Strand. DOWN : 1 Damson. 
2 Crag. 3 Terra. 4 Repel. 5 Iran. 
6 Excess. 8 Feels. . 9 Flamingos. 
10 Headlamps. 13 Miser. 14 Nests. 
16 Viola. 17 Taste. 19 Say. 20 
Mop. 23 Herald. 24 Fades. 26 


Onward. 28 Dakar. 29 Yelps. 31 
Core. 32 Test. Well, any ideas ? 
Flying instructor’s view of pupil’s 
position while about to land. 
Missing letters for a game : Golf. 
Capital 1. London. What’s Going 
On Flere ? Sir Donald Campbell’s 
racing car. Bluebird. 

Two months In columns : 

M ajorc A, 

A c P 

’ R obbe R 

C apr 1 
H ai L 




m - mi 

- 



^ There is a bicycle for YOU in our illustrated 1963 folder. 
Send now for your FREE COPY. 

£ NAME. 

® ADDRESS.. 

^ .... CN663 

^ THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH, WORCS. 
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GOAL 


lALS! 
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RaSly round for 
netball! 

'J'he All England Netball County 
Rally is being held at Broad- 
stairs on Saturday. The record 
number of 34 teams will be taking 
part. 

The teams have been divided 
into eight sections. From the 
second round the teams will play 
on a league basis, with the winners 
going into Division 1, the runners- 
up into Division 2, and so on. 
Each Division will be split into 
A and B sections, and finally the 
winners of each section within 
each Division will play one 
another.. 

The most favoured teams are 
Surrey and Essex. Although 
Surrey has held the championship 
for the past 13 years, the Essex 
team could well take the title. 
Unbeaten this season, the team 
has already defeated Surrey twi'e 
in friendly matches. 


Above : This is just a small part 
of Hackney Marshes, in East 
London, where there are 111 
football pitches. When every 
pitch is in use there, are. 2,442 
players. III referees, and 222 
linesmen. 

With goals back to back, pity 
the poor goalkeepers, who find 
footballs coming at them not 
only from the front, but from 
behind, too! 

Left : Footballs suspended from 
cords arc used in the training in 
ball-control of these young 
players in Rome. They are some 
of the 30 boys, all under 14, who 
are training at a school run by 
the Italian Football Association. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


TABLE 
TENNIS 
TEST 

E NGLAND’S : 
team for flie ; 
i World Champion- ^ 
! ships in Prague ' 
next week will I 
; have a welcome 1 
test on Friday. | 
i Five players will ' 
! be meeting the ■ 
; United States in ! 
; matches at New- 
i bury. Berkshire. 

Chester Barnes, 

I 16-year-old Essex < 
; player, will be ■ 
; making his first ! 
; appearance in a 1 
I full international. 
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This week, since we can’t 
actually go fishing, we’ll talk 
about the cast, a very useful 
device you may want to use 
once the new season opens. 

gEFORE nylon lines became avail¬ 
able to the angler, he had to 
carry separate two-yard lengths of 
gut for making what are called 
casts. The idea was to make a 
loop at one end of the gut, tie a 
hook at the other, and attach the 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


float and shots in between, the 
whole thing being carefully 
balanced so that, in use, the float 
would cock delicately. 

The need for casts was, at that 
time, dictated by the line the 
anglers had to use—most were 
either cotton, flax, or silk. Even 
the finest of these was much too 
cumbersome for use at the 
“business end” of the line. But 
now that we have such fine 
nylon lines, separate casts are 
unnecessary. 

However, many fishermen still 
use them, for it’s at the end of the 
day’s fishing that this useful 
device comes into its own. Instead 
of taking all your tackle to pieces, 
you simply cut the line two feet 
above the float and put the whole 
lot away, ready for next time. 


It is not a bad idea to make up 
one or two casts like the ones 
illustrated. One could be made up 
on two-pound line, for use when 
the fish are very shy. A single 
shot to cock a four-inch porcu¬ 
pine quill with a No. 12 hook 
would be fine. 

In a fast stream you need a 
bigger float—say a six-inch quill 
with two or three shots on three- 
pound line. A plastic float capable 



Left : A very light one for use 
when the fish are shy ; right : 
tackle with extra shots to cast 
for fish well away from the bank. 

of carrying six or eight shots will 
be required if you have to cast 
for fish a good way from the 
bank, or if you have to cast 
against a strong wind. 

NEXT WEEK : Replacing broken 
rod rings. 




GET IT NOW! 1'- Weekly 


































